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Executive Summary 

This report provides detailed information on the size 
of the achievement gaps between Hispanic and White 
public school students at the national and state levels 
and describes how those achievement gaps have changed 
over time. Additional information about race/ethnicity 
in NAEP is given in appendix A. Most of the data in this 
report is derived from the results of the 2009 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) main assess- 
ments in mathematics and reading; however the trend 
data provided is derived from results from as early as 
1990. Achievement Gaps: How Hispanic and White Students 
in Public Schools Perform in Mathematics and Reading on 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, follows 
our previous report that provided similar information on 
the achievement gap between Black and White students 
(Vanneman et al. 2009). 

Hispanics are the fastest-growing segment of the United 
States population. According to the U.S. Census Bureau data 
(Guzman 2001), the Hispanic 1 population increased by about 
58 percent, from 22 million in 1990 to 35 million in 2000, 
compared with an increase of about 13 percent for the total 
U.S. population. In 2010, the U.S. Census Bureau estimated 
the number of Hispanics to be about 50.5 million, or about 
16 percent of the U.S. population, up 43 percent from the 
2000 census. The increase of over 15 million Hispanics from 
2000 to 2010 accounted for more than half of the total popu- 
lation increase in the U.S. during that time (Humes, Jones, 
and Ramirez 2011). As these data reflect, the proportion of 
the U.S. population that is Hispanic is increasing over time. 
Additionally, data collected in 2009 by the U.S. Department 
of Education indicate that a substantial proportion of 
Hispanic students in grades 4 (37 percent) and 8 (2 1 percent) 
are English language learners (table 2). These two facts — the 
growing size of the Hispanic population in the United States 
and the percentage of fourth- and eighth-grade Hispanic 
students that are English language learners — underlie the 
achievement gap between Hispanic and White fourth- and 



1 According to the U.S. Census, Hispanics or Latinos are those people who clas- 
sified themselves in one of the specific Spanish, Hispanic, or Latino categories 
listed on the Census 2010 questionnaire. People who identify their origin as 
Spanish, Hispanic, or Latino may be of any race. For further information see 
U.S. Census Bureau, 2010 Census of Population, Public Law 94-171 Redistricting 
Data File. Available online: http://factfinder2.census.gov . 



eighth-graders. Closing the Hispanic -White achievement 
gap remains a challenge. While Hispanic students’ average 
scores have increased across the assessment years, White 
students had higher scores, on average, on all assessments. 

The NAEP 2009 Reading and Mathematics Assessments 
included grade 4 and grade 8 students nationally and for 
all 50 states, as well as the District of Columbia and the 
Department of Defense Education Activity (hereinafter 
referred to as states). 2 

Mathematics 



In 2009, NAEP mathematics scores for both Hispanic and 
White students in grades 4 and 8 nationwide were higher 
than in 1990, the first assessment year for both Hispanic and 



2 Not all states had Hispanic (or White) student populations large enough to pro- 
vide reliable data, and not all states participated in the earliest NAEP assessments. 



Table A. Trends in NAEP mathematics 

at grades 4 and 8 since earliest 
comparison year, by grade and 
student group: 2009 



4th Grade 

National Public 



Scores 



Gap 



Hispanic 



White 



Gender 

Male 



Female 



— >- 






t 

4 



NSLP 1 
Eligible 
Not Eligible 



t 



+ 

T 



8th Grade 

National Public 



Gender 

Male 



Female 






t 

* 



NSLP 1 

Eligible 



Not Eligible 



Narrowed 



t 

T 



f 

4 



-< — ► no significant change in score gap. 

't' increased score. 

1 National School Lunch Program 

NOTE: Comparison year for National Public and Gender is 1990; NSLP comparisons 
are made to 2003. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
Various years: 1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 



White public school students. Mathematics scores increased, 
but the achievement gap between Hispanic and White 
students did not change significantly at either grade 4 or 8 
from 1990 to 2009. From 2007 to 2009, scores for Hispanic 
and White fourth-graders remained unchanged and the gap 
persisted at 21 points. For eighth-graders, scores increased 
for both Hispanic and White students from 2007 to 2009, but 
the gap remained at 26 points, which was not significantly 
different from the gap in 1990 or 2007. At grade 8, the 2009 
mathematics achievement gap for Hispanic and White stu- 
dents eligible for the National School Lunch Program was 
narrower than in 2003 (table A). 

■ In 2009 at grade 4, eleven states had a smaller Hispanic - 
White gap than the nation, and six states had a gap that 
was larger (table B). 



Table B. State gaps in mathematics compared 
to the nation: 2009 





National 

Hispanic-White • 
gap 


States with gaps that are: 




Smaller than nation 


Larger than nation 


Grade 4 


21 points 


AK, DoDEA, 1 FL, GA, 
KY, LA, MO, MT, 
NY, OK, WY 


CA, CT, DC, MA, 
Rl, UT 


Grade 8 


26 points 


AK, AR, DE, 
DoDEA, 1 FL, GA, HI, 
IN, KY, Ml, MO, OK, 
TN, VA, WY 


CA, CO, CT, NY, 
Rl, WA 



1 Department of Defense Education Activity (overseas and domestic schools). 

NOTE: Gaps are significantly different (pc. 05) from the national gap. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
2009 Mathematics Assessment. 



Table C. State trends in mathematics score 
gaps: Various years, 1990-2009 





Since first assessment 


Since 2007 


Grade 4 






Narrowed 


CT, DC, DE, DoDEA, 1 MA, 
Ml, MO, NJ, NY, OR, Rl 


None 


Widened 


None 


Rl, TX 


Grade 8 






Narrowed 


CT, DE, HI, MO, Rl 


AR, DE 


Widened 


MD, UT 


None 



1 Department of Defense Education Activity (overseas and domestic schools). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
various years, 1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 



■ At grade 4, in all 21 states for which 1992 data were 
available, both Hispanic and White students achieved 
higher average scores in mathematics in 2009 than in 
1992. In six of those states (Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island) the gap narrowed as Hispanic students’ 
scores increased more than White students’ scores. 
In five additional states (Delaware, the Department 
of Defense Education Activity, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Oregon) the gap narrowed between Hispanic and 
White students since the first NAEP assessment year 
for that state or the first year for which Hispanic student 
results are reportable. Since all states did not participate 
in the grade 4 NAEP mathematics assessment in 1992, 
the first NAEP assessment year varies (table C). 

■ In 2009 at grade 8, fifteen states had a smaller Hispanic- 
White gap than the nation, and six had a gap that was 
larger (table B). 

■ At grade 8, in 14 of the 15 states for which 1990 data 
were available, the mathematics scores of Hispanic and 
White students were higher in 2009 than in 1990. In 
both Connecticut and Rhode Island, the gap was nar- 
rower in 2009 than in 1990. In three additional states, 
Delaware, Hawaii, and Missouri, the gap narrowed 
between Hispanic and White students since the first 
year for which Hispanic student results are reportable. 

■ In Maryland, the gap was wider in 2009 than in 1990, as 
White eighth-graders’ scores increased more than those 
of their Hispanic peers. In Utah, the gap was wider 
in 2009 than in 1992, the first NAEP assessment year 
for that state. Since all states did not participate in the 
grade 8 NAEP mathematics assessment in 1990, the first 
NAEP assessment year varies (table C). 

■ Hispanic-White mathematics gap data were not avail- 
able in 2009 for fourth graders in Maine, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, Vermont, or West Virginia, or for eighth- 
graders in the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Vermont, or West Virginia 
because the size of the NAEP sample of Hispanic or 
White students was too small to provide reliable results. 



Reading 

At the national level, reading scores increased for both 
groups significantly, but the achievement gap between 
Hispanic and White students did not change for fourth- or 
eighth-graders when comparing 1992 to 2009. From 2007 
to 2009, scores did not change significantly for either group 
at the fourth grade. The 26-point gap for fourth-graders in 
2007 was not significantly different from the 25-point gap 
in 2009. The 25-point gap for eighth-graders in 2007 was 
not significantly different from the 24-point gap in 2009, 
though scores for both Hispanic and White students have 
increased. At grades 4 and 8, the 2009 reading achieve- 
ment gap for Hispanic and White students eligible for the 
National School Lunch Program was narrower than in 
2003 (table D). 

■ At grade 4, thirteen states had a smaller Hispanic- 



White gap than the nation, and six had a gap that was 
larger (table E). 

■ At grade 4, in 11 of the 21 states for which 1992 data were 
available, the reading scores of Hispanic and White stu- 
dents were higher in 2009 than in 1992. Both New Jersey 
and New York had a narrower gap in 2009 than 1992. In 
Colorado, the gap widened when comparing 2009 to 1992. 
In Indiana the gap widened between Hispanic and White 
students when comparing 2009 to 2002, the first NAEP 
assessment year for which Hispanic student results are 
reportable for that state. All states did not participate in the 
first grade 4 state NAEP reading assessment in 1992, so the 
first year for which data were available varies (table F). 

■ At grade 8, seven states had a smaller Hispanic-White 
gap than the nation, and no state had a gap that was 
larger (table E). 



Table D. Trends in NAEP reading at grades 4 
and 8 since earliest comparison year, 
by grade and student group: 2009 



4th Grade 

National Public 



Scores 



Gap 



Hispanic 



White 



Gender 

Male 



Female 



+ 

T 



t 

4 



NSLP 1 

Eligible 



Not Eligible 



Narrowed 



+ 



* 



8th Grade 

National Public 



Gender 

Male 



Female 



t 



f 

"f 



NSLP 1 
Eligible 
Not Eligible 



Narrowed 






-< — ►- no significant change in score or score gap. 
increased score. 

1 National School Lunch Program 

NOTE: Comparison year for National Public and Gender is 1990; NSLP comparisons 
are made to 2003. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
Various years: 1992-2009 Reading Assessments. 



Table E. State gaps in reading compared to 
the nation: 2009 





National 

Hispanic-White 

gap 


States with gaps that are: 




Smaller than nation 


Larger than nation 


Grade 4 


25 points 


AK, DE, DoDEA, 1 FL, 
HI, IA, KY, LA, MD, 
MO, MT, SD, WY 


CA, CO, CT, DC, 
MN, UT 


Grade 8 


24 points 


AK, DoDEA, 1 FL, KY, 
MO, SC, WY 


None 



1 Department of Defense Education Activity (overseas and domestic schools). 

NOTE: Gaps are significantly different (p<.05) from the national gap. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
2009 Reading Assessment. 



Table F. State trends in reading score gaps: 
Various years, 1992-2009 





Since first assessment 


Since 2007 


Grade 4 






Narrowed 


NJ, NY 


AK 


Widened 


CO, IN 


None 


Grade 8 






Narrowed 


AK 


Rl, SC, WY 


Widened 


None 


None 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
various years, 1992-2009 Reading Assessments. 



■ At grade 8 state -level data were available for 22 states 
starting in 1998. When comparing 2009 to 1998, the 
grade 8 reading gap did not change significantly in any 
state. In Wyoming, both Hispanic and White students 
scored higher in 2009 than in 1998. In Alaska, the gap 
narrowed between Hispanic and White students when 
comparing 2009 to 2003, the first NAEP assessment year 
for that state. All states did not participate in the first 
grade 8 state NAEP reading assessment in 1998, so the 
first year for which data were available varies (table F ). 

■ Hispanic- White reading gap data were not available 
in 2009 for fourth-graders in Maine, North Dakota, 
Vermont, or West Virginia, or for eighth-graders in the 
District of Columbia, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, or 
West Virginia because the size of the NAEP sample of 
Hispanic and White students was too small to provide 
reliable results. 



The NAEP reading and mathematics scales make it 
possible to examine relationships between students’ per- 
formance and various background factors measured by 
NAEP, such as race. However, a relationship that exists 
between achievement and another variable does not reveal 
its underlying cause, which may be influenced by a num- 
ber of other variables. Similarly, the assessments do not 
reflect the influence of unmeasured variables. The results 
are most useful when they are considered in combination 
with other information about the student population and 
the education system, such as trends in instruction, changes 
in the school-age population, and societal demands and 
expectations. 

All differences discussed in this report are significant at the 
.05 level after controlling for multiple comparisons. The 
technical notes for this report provide information about 
sampling, accommodations, interpreting statistical signifi- 
cance, and other technical features. 
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Introduction 

When the earliest National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) reading assessment was administered in 
1971, no separate scores were recorded for any racial/ethnic 
groups except White and Black students. Together, these 
two groups included about 98 percent of all U.S. students 
surveyed by NAEP (Campbell, Hombo, and Mazzeo 2000). 
All other students, constituting two percent of the popula- 
tion, were classified as “Other.” In 2009, at the fourth grade, 
56 percent of all U.S. students were White, 16 percent Black, 
21 percent Hispanic, 5 percent Asian/Pacific Islander, and 1 
percent American Indian/Alaska Native, according to 2009 
NAEP Mathematics Assessment data. In less than 40 years, 
Hispanic students have gone from being an almost unob- 
served racial/ethnic group to the largest, and fastest growing, 
racial/ethnic group in the United States (Humes, Jones, and 
Ramirez 2011). In three states — New Mexico, California 
and Texas — about 50 percent of the fourth-grade popula- 
tion is of Hispanic descent. Figure 1 shows the change in the 
percentage of Hispanic students in grade 4 from 2003 to 2009 
based on NAEP reading data. 

As measured by NAEP, the educational performance of 
Hispanic students has generally lagged behind the perfor- 
mance of White students. The gap in scores between White 
and Hispanic students in mathematics in 1990, when the 
current main NAEP mathematics assessment was first 
administered, was not significantly different from the gap in 
scores in 2009, for either grade 4 or grade 8 (National Center 
for Education Statistics 2009). The same is true in reading, 
comparing results in 2009 with the scores for 1992, when the 
current main NAEP reading assessment was first admin- 
istered (National Center for Education Statistics 2010). At 
the state level, in 2009 gaps between Hispanic and White 
students were statistically significant in almost every state 
for which reliable results were available in both reading and 
mathematics at both grades 4 and 8. 

The major questions addressed in this study are: 

1 ) How do score gaps in 2009 mathematics and reading per- 
formance compare to the gaps in the initial and most recent 
prior years of the NAEP national and state assessment 
series? 



2 ) How do Hispanic and White scores and gaps in mathematics 
and reading at the state level compare to the national scores 
and gaps in 2009? 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
intended to improve the education achievement of low-per- 
forming students in reading and mathematics. Subsequent 
reauthorizations of the act have reaffirmed the importance 
of closing the achievement gaps. This report uses NAEP 
data to examine the progress of the nation and each of the 
states in reducing the gap between Hispanic and White 
students at grades 4 and 8 in both reading and mathemat- 
ics. Because NAEP is designed to report results for public 
school students at the state level, all of the results that 
appear in the body of this report, including national results, 
are for public school students only. 

Issues relating to the Hispanic-White achievement gap 
have been addressed by a number of recent studies. 
Status and Trends in the Education of Racial and Ethnic 
Groups (KewalRamani, Fox, and Aud 2010), issued by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), exam- 
ined the educational performance and attainment of all 
major racial and ethnic groups in the United States from 
prekindergarten through the postsecondary level, along 
with employment and income data for these groups. The 
report identified a variety of factors that may be associated 
with the achievement gap between Hispanic and White 
students. For example, Hispanic students were more likely 
than White students to come from low-income families 
(as defined by student eligibility for the National School 
Lunch Program), which is associated with lower educa- 
tional performance. Other reports have also used NAEP 
data, as well as data from other sources, in analyses to 
identify important factors related to the Hispanic-White 
achievement gap. Parsing the Achievement Gap II (Barton 
and Coley 2009) examined educational achievement gaps in 
terms of differences in life experiences among racial/ethnic 
and socioeconomic subgroups that could affect differences 
in academic achievement. The report also reviewed stu- 
dent performance over time to determine if the gaps were 
changing. Latinos and Education: Explaining the Attainment 
Gap (Lopez 2009), a national survey of Latinos, concluded 
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that the biggest reason for the relatively 
limited educational attainment of many 
Latinos was due to a decision to discon- 
tinue education in order to support a fam- 
ily. Many Latinos also discontinued their 
education because of poor English skills 
or a dislike of school, the study said. How 
Far Behind in Math and Reading are English 
Language Learners? (Fry 2007) examined 
the performance of English language learn- 
ers, using NAEP data supplemented with 
results from selected state assessments. The 
Family: America’s Smallest School (Barton 
and Coley 2007) examined the effects of 
children’s home life on academic perfor- 
mance of Hispanic and other students in 
terms of such factors as out-of-wedlock 
births, two-parent versus one-parent fami- 
lies, family income, home literacy develop- 
ment, child care, educational resources in 
the home, and the parent-school relation- 
ship. In many cases, Hispanic children 
were more likely than White children to 
be raised in circumstances associated with 
below average academic performance — 
lack of two parents in the home, for exam- 
ple, or low family income, or access to 
quality day care. Hispanics and the Future of 
America (National Research Council 2006) 
analyzed data from a variety of sources 
to identify differences, if any, between 
Hispanics and other immigrant and 
minority groups. The report also discussed 
the likelihood of social integration of both 
immigrant and native-born Hispanics. 



Figure 1. Percentage of Hispanic public school students 
in the NAEP reading assessment at grade 4, by 
state: 2003 and 2009 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2003 and 2009 Reading Assessments. 
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The distribution of the Hispanic 
population 

Hispanics are the second largest racial/ethnic group in the 
United States, comprising 16 percent of the nation’s popu- 
lation in 2010. This was an increase of 43 percent compared 
to 2000, when Hispanics constituted 12.5 percent of the 
population (Humes, Jones, and Ramirez 2011). 

The concentration of the Hispanic population varies 
by region. In 2010, the West had a higher percentage 
of its population who were Hispanic — 29 percent. In 
contrast, in the Midwest the population was 7 percent 
Hispanic. In the South the percentage was 16 percent; 
in the Northeast, 13 percent. New Mexico was the state 
with the largest percentage of its population who were 
Hispanic (46 percent). Other states with large percent- 
ages included California and Texas (both 38 percent). 
California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and Texas are 
the five states with the largest number of Hispanics (U.S. 
Census Bureau 2010). 



A large percentage of the Hispanic population is foreign 
born — 44 percent in 2007, as compared to 14 percent for 
the entire U.S. population. In addition, 11 percent of the 
Hispanic population under 18 was foreign born in 2007. 
Approximately 65 percent of those who were under 18 and 
foreign born were Mexican, while about 9 percent were 
South American, 8 percent were Puerto Rican, 4 percent 
were Dominican, 3 percent were Salvadoran, 6 percent 
were Other Central American, and about 3 percent each 
were Cuban and Other Hispanic/Latino (KewalRamani, 
Fox, and Aud 2010). 

Mexican American students, whether foreign born or 
native to the United States, made up about two thirds 
of Hispanic eighth-graders in public schools nationally 
in 2009, according to data collected by the 2009 NAEP 
Reading Assessment. They also constituted about 80 per- 
cent of Hispanic eighth-graders in California, Illinois, and 
Texas. In Florida, about 18 percent of the Hispanic popula- 
tion were Mexican American, and in New York about 1 1 
percent. About 23 percent of Hispanic students in Florida 
were Cuban American. 



Figure 2. Hispanic and English language learner population in NAEP reading in selected states at 
grade 4: 2009 



Percent California Texas 




NOTE: Other states may have higher Hispanic population density. ELL includes Hispanic and non-Hispanic students. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2009 Reading 
Assessment. 
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Thirty-five percent of all Hispanic fourth-graders and 
20 percent of all Hispanic eighth-graders were identified 
as English language learners (ELL) in the 2009 NAEP 
Reading Assessment, compared to 9 percent and 5 percent, 
respectively, for all students (including Hispanics) at the 
two grades. Figure 2 shows the percentage of Hispanic and 
ELL students at grade 4 in the five states with the largest 
Hispanic population. 



In 1998, the first year for which the NAEP Reading 
Assessment has separate data for ELL Hispanic students, 
22 percent of Hispanic students were ELL at grade 4. 
Fifteen percent at grade 8 were ELL. In 2009, the percent- 
ages for ELL Hispanic students were 35 percent at grade 
4 and 20 percent at grade 8. The differences between the 
percentages for 1998 and 2009 are only statistically signifi- 
cant at grade 4. 



In this report, the performances of ELL and non-ELL 
Hispanic students are compared to each other, and the 
performance of non-ELL Hispanic students is com- 
pared to that of White students, using national NAEP 
data (1996—2009 in mathematics, 1998—2009 in reading). 
Because the percentage of ELL White students is so small 
(one percent or less), all references to White students will 
include both ELL and non-ELL White students unless 
otherwise noted. 



The data 

This report compares national public school student per- 
formance for Hispanic and White students in mathemat- 
ics and reading for 2009 to their performance in all prior 
NAEP assessments. NAEP state -level assessments were 
introduced in different years during the 1990s. Therefore, 
state -lev el comparisons go back to 1990 for grade 8 math- 
ematics, to 1992 for grade 4 reading and mathematics, and 
to 1998 for grade 8 reading (figure 3). 

NAEP assessments allow the examination of trends in the 
Hispanic and White performance gap in every state, plus 
the District of Columbia and the Department of Defense 



Education Activity (DoDEA) schools. Discussion of NAEP 
grade 12 assessments is omitted in this report because these 
assessments were conducted at the national level only prior 
to 2009. Additional information on the national and state 
assessments is given in appendix A. 

All data presented in this report are for public school stu- 
dents only. NAEP provides national results for both public 
and private school students, but NAEP state results are 
for public school students only. To maintain consistency of 
data for comparison purposes, this report uses only public 
school data at the national level as well. 

Hispanic-White achievement gaps results for NAEP have 
been available to users in two ways: 1 ) online, using the N AEP 
Data Explorer at http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/ 
naepdata/ . and 2) in print, in the report cards for a given 
assessment. Achievement Gaps: How Hispanic and White 
Students in Public Schools Perform in Mathematics and 
Reading on the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
is the first NCES publication to present the Hispanic and 
White NAEP achievement gaps across time for all the 
states and the nation, including results for every assessment 
year since state assessments began. 

NAEP does not have Hispanic-White gap data for all 
states going back to the 1990 mathematics and 1992 
reading assessments. The 2001 reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act required each 
state to participate in the NAEP mathematics and reading 
assessments if they were to receive Title I education fund- 
ing (Public Law 107-1 10 Title I Part A, Sec. 1111), effective 
in 2003. Prior to the passage of the Act, participation was 
voluntary and about 40 states participated in each assess- 
ment. (In this report, “state” and “jurisdiction” will be 
used interchangeably to refer to the 50 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the DoDEA schools.) Beginning in 2003, 
all 52 states have participated in all NAEP reading and 
mathematics assessments. 

In addition, in many states NAEP did not obtain samples 
for Hispanic students large enough to permit the reporting 
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Figure 3. Administration of main NAEP national and state mathematics and reading assessments: 
Various years, 1990-2009 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
1990-2009 Assessments. 



of reliable results for the early assessments. For example, at 
grade 4 in mathematics, results for Hispanic students were 
not reported for 21 states in the state’s first assessment. In 
the most recent NAEP mathematics assessment in 2009, 
there were only five states without results for Hispanic 
students. 

Since 1996 (1998 at the state level), students receiving 
accommodations on their state assessment received the 
same accommodations on NAEP, except where an accom- 
modation would change the nature of what is being tested 
(see appendix A for details). The 2009 mathematics assess- 
ment results are based on nationally representative samples 
of 168,800 fourth-graders and 161,700 eighth-graders. The 
reading assessment results are based on nationally repre- 
sentative samples of 178,800 fourth-graders and 160,900 
eighth-graders. The main NAEP samples are large because 
they include representative samples for the 52 states. These 
samples are weighted to compensate for undersampling of 
the states with large populations and oversampling of the 
states with small populations, as well as oversampling of 



schools with high concentrations of students from certain 
racial/ethnic groups and the lower sampling rates of stu- 
dents who attend very small schools. 

NAEP assessments are conducted in a six-week window 
starting in January of each assessment year. Scores for read- 
ing and mathematics cannot be compared because the two 
assessments are scaled independently. In addition, com- 
parisons cannot be made across grades in a single subject, 
because the fourth- and eighth-grade assessments contain 
different questions and thus students in the two grades are 
not taking the same assessment. See appendix A for more 
details. 

Understanding score gaps and the 
ways gaps can change 

The achievement gap between Hispanic and White 
students is defined as the difference between the aver- 
age score for White students and the average score for 
Hispanic students. Comparisons are made for main 
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NAEP between the most recent assessment year (2009) 
and all previous assessment years. Only differences 
between 2009 and the earliest assessment year, and 
between 2009 and 2007, are discussed in the text, unless 
a score for 2009 is different from all previous assessment 
years. The figures indicate all previous assessment scores 
that differ from 2009. 



Changes in the size of the achievement gap depend on 
changes in the average scores for Hispanic and White 
students. Generally, increasing scores and narrowing gaps 
are seen as desirable, while decreasing scores and widen- 
ing gaps are seen as undesirable. However, it is possible 
for the Hispanic- White gap to widen when scores for both 
Hispanic students and White students increase, if scores 
for White students increase more than scores for Hispanic 
students. And it is also possible for the gap to narrow 
when scores for both Hispanic and White students decline, 
if scores for White students decline more than scores for 



Figure 4. Ways gaps can narrow 



The average scores of both groups increase, 
while the score of the lower performing group 
increases even more. 

The average score of the higher performing 
group does not change, while the score of the 
lower performing group increases. 

The average score of the higher performing 
group declines, while the score of the lower 
performing group increases. 

The average score of the higher performing 
group declines, while the score of the lower 
performing group does not change. 

The average scores of both groups decline, 
but the score of the higher performing group 
declines even more. 

The average scores of both groups do not 
change significantly, but the combined effect 
causes a significant narrowing of the gap. 




Hispanic students. Figure 4 illustrates the various ways 
that gaps can narrow. 

It is important to note that although NAEP data can iden- 
tify gaps and changes in gaps, these data cannot explain 
why gaps exist or why they change. NAEP assessments are 
designed to measure student performance and identify fac- 
tors associated with it, not to identify or explain the causes 
of differences in student performance. 

Understanding statistical significance 

NAEP data are based on samples of students, and the results 
are subject to sampling and measurement error. Statistical 
tests are used to determine whether the differences 
between average scores are statistically significant, that is, 
whether they exceed the margin of error. It is possible for 
the size of the achievement gap to increase or decrease even 
though the average scores of neither Hispanic nor White 
students changed significantly during the same period. 

In several states in 2009, the difference in scores for 
Hispanic and White students was not statistically signifi- 
cant — that is, the score difference was not greater than 
zero — meaning that there was no achievement gap. In 
some cases, an apparently large difference in one state 
may not be statistically significant, while an apparently 
smaller difference in another state may be statistically 
significant. This is because findings of statistically sig- 
nificant differences are a function of both the differences 
in scores and the standard errors associated with those 
scores. An apparently large score difference may prove 
not to be statistically significant if the standard errors 
involved are large as well. The size of the standard error 
associated with a NAEP scale score is a function, among 
other things, of the size of the sample and the degree of 
variability of performance in the sample, as measured by 
the standard deviation, i.e. the square root of the vari- 
ance, which is the average of the squared deviations of 
performances from the mean or average score. The size 
of the standard errors may also be influenced by other 
factors, such as how representative the assessed students 
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are of the entire population. For all these reasons, a score 
difference that is found to be significant in one state may 
not be found to be significant in another. 

The term “significant” is not intended to imply a judg- 
ment about the absolute magnitude or the educational 
relevance of the differences. It is intended to identify 
statistically reliable population differences to help inform 
discussion among policymakers, educators, researchers, 
and the public. 

Beginning in 2002, the main NAEP national sample was 
obtained by aggregating the samples from each state, 
rather than by using an independently selected national 
sample. As a result, the national samples in mathematics 
and reading were larger in 2003, 2005, 2007, and 2009 than 
in previous assessment years. In addition, the percentage of 
Hispanic students both nationally and in many states has 
been increasing since the first assessments in 1990 and 1992, 
tending to increase the size of the sample for Hispanic 
students in recent years. Thus, smaller score differences 
between years or between student groups were found to be 
statistically significant than would have been detected in 
previous assessments. All differences discussed in the text 
are significant at the .05 level with appropriate adjustments 
for part-to-whole and multiple comparisons. See appendix 
A for more details. 

Statistical comparisons of NAEP scores from different 
assessment years are “pairwise” comparisons, with appro- 
priate multiple comparison adjustments. In figures 13, 
15, 25, and 27, comparisons of the size of the Hispanic- 
White achievement gap for each state to the national gap 
are made using pairwise comparisons with part-to-whole 
adjustments, where each state is compared to the nation 
one at a time. 

Cautions in interpreting the data 

All results given here are in terms of average scores, 
which reflect a wide range of student performance. Many 
Hispanic students score above the average for White stu- 



dents and many White students score below the average 
for Hispanic students. For detailed information on varia- 
tions in performance, including standard deviations, con- 
sult the NAEP Data Explorer online at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 

The analysis of NAEP data contained in this report 
should not be seen to imply causal relations. Simple cross- 
tabulations of a variable with measures of educational 
achievement, like the ones presented here, cannot be con- 
sidered as evidence that differences in the variable cause 
differences in educational achievement. As noted earlier, 
NAEP surveys are not designed to identify causal rela- 
tionships. There are many possible reasons why the per- 
formance of one group of students will differ from that of 
another. Inferences related to student group performance 
should take into consideration the many socioeconomic 
and educational factors that may also be associated with 
performance. 

All statistical tests are performed using unrounded scale 
scores. The Hispanic-White achievement gap is calculated 
by subtracting the average scale score for Hispanic students 
from the average scale score for White students. Because 
all results are presented as rounded numbers, occasionally 
the lower scale score plus the gap will not equal the higher 
scale score shown in this report’s graphics. 

How this report is organized 

The remainder of this report presents first mathemat- 
ics and then reading results. The mathematics sec- 
tion is color-coded with green page margins while the 
reading section is color-coded with blue margins. In 
each section, national results appear first. Information 
on scores and score gaps over time is presented at the 
national level for fourth- and eighth-grade Hispanic 
and White public school students. Similar comparisons 
are included for White and non-ELL Hispanic students 
and for non-ELL and ELL Hispanic students. National 
data also include information on scores and score gaps 



over time for Hispanic and White students by gender 
and by family income as measured by eligibility for the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP). 

State-level data include scores and score gaps over time 
for fourth- and eighth-grade Hispanic and White public 
school students for each state, limited by non-participation 
of some states in the early NAEP assessments and by the 
fact that NAEP did not always obtain samples of Hispanic 
or White students large enough to allow the reporting 



of reliable results. Because Hispanic populations have 
changed significantly over time, percentages of White 
and Hispanic students are given for each state for the 
first assessment in which the state participated and for 
the most recent assessment in 2009. In addition, the size 
of the gap in 2009 for each state is compared against the 
Hispanic-White gap nationally and the scores of Hispanic 
and White students in each state are compared against the 
national averages for Hispanic and White students. 
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National Results for Hispanic and White Fourth- 
and Eighth-Graders 



Mathematics scores and achievement gaps in the nation, 
1990-2009 



Average fourth-grade mathematics scores for the nation 
were higher in 2009 than in 1990 for both Hispanic and 
White public school students (figure 5). The 21 -point 
gap in 2009 was not significantly different from the 
19-point gap in 1990. From 2007 to 2009, scores remained 
unchanged for both Hispanic and White students and the 
gap remained at 21 points. 



Average mathematics scores were higher in 2009 than in 
1990 for both Hispanic and White eighth -graders (figure 
6). The 26-point gap in 2009 was not significantly different 
from the 24-point gap in 1990. The gap also did not change 
from 2007 to 2009. Scores for both groups rose by 2 points, 
leaving the gap at 26 points. 
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Figure 5. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 4: Various years, 1990-2009 
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* Significantly different (p<.05) from 2009. 

NOTE: Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scores. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 



Figure 6. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 8: Various years, 1990-2009 
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n Accommodations were not permitted for this assessment. 

* Significantly different (pc. 05) from 2009. 

NOTE: Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scores. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 
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Mathematics scores and achievement gaps by gender, 
1990-2009 



Average mathematics scores were higher in 2009 than in 
1990 for the nation’s Hispanic and White students at both 
fourth and eighth grades, regardless of gender (figures 7 
and 8). However, the Hispanic-White mathematics gap did 
not change significantly for either male or female students 
at either grade when comparing 2009 to 1990. 



In addition to the 1990-2009 gain, eighth-grade mathemat- 
ics scores were higher in 2009 than in 2007 for Hispanic 
and White male students and for White female students. 
Neither gender demonstrated a significant change in the 
Hispanic-White mathematics gap from 2007 to 2009, at 
either the fourth or eighth grade. 
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Figure 7. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students at 
grade 4, by gender: Various years, 1990-2009 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
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Figure 8. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students at 
grade 8, by gender: Various years, 1990-2009 
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National ■ Grade 4 & 8 



Mathematics scores and gaps by family income, 2003-2009 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
uses student eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch 
as an indicator of family income. At grade 4, mathematics 
scores were higher in 2009 than in 2003 for all Hispanic and 
White public school students, regardless of school-lunch 
eligibility (figure 9). When comparing 2009 to 2003, the 
gaps between the scores of Hispanic and White students in 
2009 were not significantly different from 2003, regardless 
of eligibility. The gaps in 2009 were also not significantly 
different from 2007, regardless of eligibility. Additionally, 
scores in 2009 for both White and Hispanic students were 
not significantly different from 2007, regardless of eligibility. 

At grade 8, scores in 2009 were higher than in 2003 for 
Hispanic and White students regardless of eligibility, and 
higher than in 2007 for not eligible White students (figure 
10). For eligible students only, the gap narrowed from 2003 
to 2009, declining by 4 points. From 2007 to 2009, there 
were no significant changes in the gaps. 



of Hispanic and White students who are from low-income 
families. The achievement gap is larger when all students 
are considered because most Hispanic students (about 77 
percent in 2009) come from low-income families — that is, 
are eligible for free or reduced price lunches — while most 
White students (70 percent in 2009) come from families 
with higher incomes and are not eligible (table 1). On 
average, students from higher income families have higher 
scores than those from low-income families and the size of 
the Hispanic-White gap reflects the greater percentage of 
White students coming from higher-income families. 

The same pattern is seen at grade 8. The 13-point gap for 
eligible students was smaller than the 23-point gap for not 
eligible students, and both were smaller than the 26-point 
gap for all grade 8 students. At grade 8, about 72 percent 
of Hispanic students came from low-income families in 
2009, while 74 percent of White students came from higher 
income families. 



At grade 4 in 2009, the 11 -point achievement gap for 
eligible students was smaller than the 16-point gap for 
not eligible students, and both gaps were smaller than 
the 21 -point gap for all grade 4 students (figure 5). The 
achievement gap is affected by the comparative proportions 



Table 1. Percentage of public school students 
assessed in NAEP mathematics 
eligible for the National School 
Lunch Program, by race/ethnicity and 
grade: Various years, 2003-2009 
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* Significantly different (p<.05) from 2009. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
various years, 2003-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 



Eligibility for free or reduced-price lunch 



NAEP collects data on students’ eligibility for the National 
School Lunch Program (NSLP) — sometimes referred to as 
the free or reduced-price school lunch program — as an 
indicator of family economic status. Eligibility for free or 
reduced-price lunch is based on students’ family income 
in relation to the federally established poverty levels. 

Not eligible: Students who are not eligible for the pro- 
gram because their family’s income is above 185 percent 
of the poverty level. 

Eligible: Students who are eligible for either reduced- 
price lunch because their family’s income is between 
130 percent and 185 percent of the poverty level, or for 
free lunch, because their family’s income is below 130 
percent of the poverty level. 

As a result of improvements in the quality of the data on 
students' eligibility for NSLP, the percentage of students 
for whom information was not available has decreased 
in comparison to the percentages reported prior to the 
2003 assessment. Therefore, trend comparisons are only 
made back to 2003 in this report. 
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It is also possible to compare the performance of eligible and 
not eligible students by race/ethnicity and then compare the 
size of the gaps. For example, in 2009 at grade 4, White not 
eligible students had an average score of 253 (figure 9, left 
side of graph), while White eligible students had a score of 
236 (figure 9, right side of graph), resulting in a gap of 17 
points. Hispanic not eligible students had an average score 
of 237, while Hispanic eligible students had a score of 225, 
resulting in a gap of 12 points, smaller than the 17-point 



gap between White eligible and White not eligible students. 

At grade 8, White not eligible students had an average score 
of 297 (figure 10, left side of graph), while White eligible stu- 
dents had a score of 276 (figure 10 right side of graph), result- 
ing in a gap of 21 points. Hispanic not eligible students had 
an average score of 275, while Hispanic eligible students had 
a score of 263, resulting in a gap of 12 points, smaller than the 
21 -point gap for White eligible-not eligible students. 



Figure 9. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students at 
grade 4, by eligibility for the National School Lunch Program: Various years, 2003-2009 
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2003-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 



Figure 10. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students at 
grade 8, by eligibility for the National School Lunch Program: Various years, 2003-2009 
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* Significantly different (p<.05) from 2009. 

NOTE: Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scores. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
2003-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 
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Trends in mathematics scores and achievement gaps by ELL 
status, 1996-2009 



At grade 4, the gap between White students (both ELL 
and non-ELL White students) and non-ELL Hispanic 
students was smaller in 2009, at 14 points, than in the first 
year, 1996, when it was 20 points (figure 11). From 2007 to 
2009, there was no significant change in the scores of either 
group or in the gap. (For percentages of ELL students in 
fourth and eighth grade, see table 2.) 



Table 2. Percentage of public school English 
language learner students assessed in 
NAEP mathematics, by race/ethnicity 
and grade: Various years, 1996-2009 





Hispanic 


White 


Grade 4 






2009 


37 


1 


2007 


40 


1 


2005 


39 


1 


2003 


40 


1 


2000 


35 


# 


1996 


31 


# 


Grade 8 






2009 


21 


# 


2007 


25 


1 


2005 


25 


1 


2003 


25 


1 


2000 


19 


# 


1996 


20 


# 



# Rounds to zero. 



NOTE: Data shown are the percentages of Hispanic students who were ELLs and the 
percentages of White students who were ELLs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
various years, 1996-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 



Within the Hispanic student population, the 19-point gap 
between ELL Hispanic and non-ELL Hispanic fourth- 
graders in 2009 was not significantly different from either 
comparison year, 1996 or 2007 (figure 11). 

At grade 4 in 2009, the 21 -point gap between all Hispanic 
and White students (figure 5) was larger than both the 
14-point gap between White and non-ELL Hispanic stu- 
dents and the 19-point gap between non-ELL Hispanic 
and ELL Hispanic students (figure 11). 

At grade 8, the gap between White students and non-ELL 
Hispanic students was smaller in 2009, at 19 points, than in 
1996 when it was 24 points (figure 12). From 2007 to 2009, 
there was no significant change in the gap. 
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Within the Hispanic eighth-grade student population, 
the 34-point gap between ELL and non-ELL Hispanic 
students in 2009 was not significantly different from either 
comparison year. 



At grade 8 in 2009, the 34-point gap between ELL and 
non-ELL Hispanic students was larger than either the 
26-point gap for all White and Hispanic students (figure 6) 
or the 19-point gap for White and non-ELL Hispanic stu- 
dents. This 19-point gap was the smallest of the three gaps. 



Figure 11. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 4, by English language learner status: Various years, 1996-2009 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
1996-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 



Figure 12. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 8, by English language learner status: Various years, 1996-2009 
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* Significantly different (pc. 05) from 2009. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
1996-2009 Mathematics Assessments. 






State Results for Hispanic and White 
Fourth- and Eighth-Graders 



State and national mathematics achievement gaps at grade 4, 
2009 



The NAEP state mathematics assessments were admin- 
istered to public school eighth-graders only in 1990, and 
to public school fourth- and eighth-graders in 1992, 1996, 
2000, 2003, 2005, 2007, and 2009. Before 2003, states were 
not required to participate in NAEP to qualify for Title 
I education funds. Typically, 40 or more states partici- 
pated in each prior assessment. Since 2003, all 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, and the DoDEA participated. 

State results are presented in two ways. Comparisons of 
fourth-grade mathematics gaps in 2009 between each state 
and the nation are presented in figure 13. 

Comparisons of the mathematics gaps within a state over 
time are presented in a series of small graphs in figure 14. 
At the top left of each two-page spread, the mathematics 
scores and gaps for the nation are presented for reference. 
Each state figure, as well as the national figure, also con- 
tains a dashed gray line representing the national average 
for public school students. The data for the national aver- 
ages are located in the appendix in table B-2. 



Eleven states had a smaller Hispanic-White gap than the 
nation’s 21 -point gap in 2009 (Arkansas, DoDEA, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Wyoming) and six had a gap that 
was larger (California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Utah). In 30 states, the 
gap was not significantly different from the nation’s gap 
(figure 13). Asterisks indicate a significant difference from 
the national average score or the national average gap. 

The fourth-grade mathematics gap in 2009 was statistically 
significant in 46 of the 47 states for which data could be 
reported. In Missouri, the 8-point difference between the 
average scores for Hispanic and White students was not 
statistically significant, so in that state there was no mea- 
sureable gap. 

For 7 of the 11 states with gaps smaller than the national 
average (Arkansas, DoDEA, Florida, Georgia, Missouri, 
Montana, and New York), Hispanic students had an aver- 
age score that was higher than the national average for 
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Hispanic students. In Florida, the aver- 
age score for White students was higher 
than the national average for White stu- 
dents as well. In Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming, the average 
score for Hispanic students was not mea- 
surably different from the national average 
for Hispanic students, while the average 
score for White students was below the 
national average for these students. 

Among the six states where the Hispanic- 
White gap was larger than the national 
average, in Massachusetts scores for both 
Hispanic and White students were high- 
er than the national averages for these 
groups, while in Utah scores for both 
groups were lower. In California and 
Rhode Island, scores for Hispanic stu- 
dents were below the national average, 
while scores for White students were not 
measurably different from the national 
average. In Connecticut and the District 
of Columbia, scores for Hispanic students 
were not measurably different from the 
national average, while scores for White 
students were above it. 



Figure 13. The Hispanic-White achievement score gap in 

mathematics for public school students at grade 
4, by state: 2009 
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Hispanic student population size was insufficient for comparison. They are not included in the figure. Score gaps 
are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scores. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2009 Mathematics Assessment. 
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Trends in state mathematics achievement gaps at grade 4 



The Hispanic-White mathematics gap among the nation’s 
public school fourth-graders was narrower in 2009 than in 
1992, as Hispanic students’ scores showed a greater gain 
than White students’ scores (figure 14, national results). 

From 2007 to 2009, scores of Hispanic and White fourth- 
graders in the nation did not change significantly. 
Additionally, there was no significant change in the gap. 

In all 21 states for which 1992 data were available, both 
Hispanic students and White students achieved higher aver- 
age scores in mathematics in 2009 than in 1992. Six of these 
state — Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island — also narrowed 
the achievement gap as Hispanic students’ scores increased 
more than White students’ scores. 

In five states — Delaware, DoDEA, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Oregon — the achievement gap was narrower in 2009 
than in the first year for which reportable results were avail- 
able for both groups of students: Delaware (1996); DoDEA 
(1996); Michigan (1996); Missouri (2003); Oregon (1996). 

From 2007 to 2009, scores for both White and Hispanic 
students rose in the District of Columbia. However, the 
Hispanic-White mathematics gap at grade 4 did not 
decrease significantly in the District of Columbia or any 
state when comparing 2009 to 2007. 

In both Rhode Island and Texas, the Hispanic-White 
mathematics gap widened between 2007 and 2009. In 
Rhode Island, scores for White students increased while 
scores for Hispanic students did not change significantly. 




Changing of the Gap 



In the following 11 states, the gap was narrower in 
2009 than in the first assessment year for which reli- 
able results for both groups were available as Hispanic 
students' average scores increased more than those 
for White students. 

Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Delaware 
DoDEA 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 



In Rhode Island, the gap widened between 2007 and 
2009 as scores for White students increased, while 
scores for Hispanic students did not change signifi- 
cantly. 

In Texas, the gap widened between 2007 and 2009 as 
scores for Hispanic students decreased, while scores 
for White students did not change significantly. 



Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 



In Texas, scores for Hispanic students decreased, while 
scores for White students did not change significantly. 

Figure 14 displays population percentages for Hispanic 
and White fourth-graders in each state for 2009 and the 
first year of the state’s participation in the assessment. 

Hispanic-White mathematics gap data are not available 
for Maine, Mississippi, North Dakota, Vermont, or West 
Virginia. 
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Figure 14. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 4, by state: Various years, 1990-2009 
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Figure 14. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 4, by state: Various years, 1990-2009 — Continued 
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Figure 14. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 4, by state: Various years, 1990-2009 — Continued 
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Figure 14. Mathematics achievement score gaps between Hispanic and White public school students 
at grade 4, by state: Various years, 1990-2009 — Continued 
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Ohio 

(2009: Hispanic 3%, White 72%) 
(1992: Hispanic 1%, White 86%) 



Oklahoma 

(2009: Hispanic 10%, White 58%) 
(1992: Hispanic 3%, White 77%) 



Oregon 

(2009: Hispanic 17%, White 69%) 
(1996: Hispanic 6%, White 85%) 
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Pennsylvania 

(2009: Hispanic 9%, White 71%) 
(1992: Hispanic 3%, White 81%) 
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Rhode Island 

(2009: Hispanic 18%, White 68%) 
(1992: Hispanic 7%, White 82%) 
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South Carolina 

(2009: Hispanic 6%, White 55%) 

(1992: Hispanic #, White 58%) 
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South Dakota 

(2009: Hispanic 3%, White 80%) 
(2003: Hispanic 2%, White 84%) 
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Tennessee 

(2009: Hispanic 5%, White 69%) 
(1992: Hispanic#, White 73%) 
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Texas 

(2009: Hispanic 51%, White 31%) 
(1992: Hispanic 34%, White 49%) 
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See notes at end of figure. 
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